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q Memorabilia. 


pou of good things is the paper on ‘ The 
National Maritime Museum and Samuel 
Pepys,’ which Mr. Edwin Chappell read 
before the Samuel Pepys Club on May 27, 
and has been good enough to send us in 
pamphlet form. Among portraits in Room 9 
of the Museum are those of Pepys and Wil- 
liam Hewer, both by Kneller, both bought 
in 1931 at the Pepys-Cockerell sale, and pro- 
bably both once the property of Pepys him- 





was stripped, was found to be signed on the 
back and dated 1689. Its relation to the Mag- 
dalene version is yet matter of uncertainty, 
and Mr. Chappell suggests that Magdalene 
College might lend its portrait to the 
National Maritime Museum, where the two 
might be shown side by side, and clear up 
some questions ; since the portrait appears not 
to have formed part of Pepys’s bequest to 
Magdalene, this should not be legally impos- 
sible. A great treasure, also from the Pepys 
Cockerell sale, is ‘‘ that little book the oldest 
sea-chart . . . I have met with used in 
England, and originally French ’’—an early 
sixteenth-century nautical almanac by G. 
Brouscon, printed on vellum from wood- 
blocks, which once was highly prized by 
Pepys and of which only four copies are 
known to exist. It has written in it: ‘‘ N.B. 
That this appear’d to S.P. to have been K. 
Hen, 8th’s own Book.’”” Another copy of it 
isin the Pepysian Library. It is tempting to 
mention many another item, but we will con- 
tent ourselves with a memorandum to be found 
in the Tangier papers which are in the 
Museum on loan from Lord Dartmouth. This 


self. The former, when this year the canvas 













says that Mr. Price, a hackney coachman, was 
paid £19 for conveying to Portsmouth (on 
their way to Tangier) Mr. Pepys, Dr. Trum- 

1 and Dr. Ken, who was fetched from 











Winchester. The money of Stuart times, it 
used to be said before the war, should, to get 
the contemporary equivalent, be multiplied 
by five; since prices are nearly twice those 
of pre-war times, eight would seem to be the 
proper overall] factor for the present day, 
which would give for the cab-fare of those two 
journeys the equivalent of £152—a result 
which Mr, Chappell tells us makes one reason 
why he has not been able to accept the earlier 
factor as correct. 


: E Speech of East Texas,’ by Miss Oma 

Stanley, is No. 2 of the Reprints and 
Monographs rs on to the series ‘ Ameri- 
can Speech’ (Columbia University Press, 
Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. net). It 
describes the common speech of white residents 
of East Texas, people derived from immi- 
grants from the other southern states, them- 
selves of Scotch-Irish or of English descent, 
on whom, as far as pronunciation goes, edu- 
cation, the author says, has had virtually no 
influence — “ distinguished members of the 
community ’’ using the same sounds as the 
‘‘ dwellers on the , A or in the deep back- 
woods.’’ This is to be accounted for partly, 
it would appear, by the schoolteachers being 
too busy getting grammar correct to attend to 
phonetics, partly by the fact that most of 
the teachers are natives and so unaware of 
any oddities of pronunciation. This study 
is chiefly phonetic, but a few pages give gram- 
matical or verbal peculiarities, few of which 
are exactly novel. ‘‘ You-all’’ is a pronoun 
with which English people are not familiar. 
It is used by white speakers only in the 
plural; with the addition of s it can be made 
into a possessive: ‘‘ You-all’s house.’’  IIli- 
terate speakers use “that” as relative 
instead of ‘“‘ who,’’ and ‘‘ which ”’ has an odd 
use, in place of ‘‘1’m sorry; I didn’t under- 
stand,” or “I ree ardon?”’ Under 
‘ Miscellaneous nusua Constructions ’ 
(most of which hardly strike one as unusual) 
we noticed : ‘‘ I use to could do that ’’; ‘‘ He’s 
a man that I don’t like the way he treats his 
wife ”’; ‘‘ Who all is going? Who all were 
there?’”’; ‘“‘I don’t think I’ll get to go to 
town before next week.’’? Under ‘ Low Collo- 
quial Speech’ we noticed: “ It was prettier 
than I nearly ever saw.’’ 


QN June 10 Messrs. Methuen are publishing 
me... Dickes’s translation of 
‘Bonaparte, Governor of Egypt,’ a study of 
Napoleon as colonial administrator, by M. 
Frangois Charles-Roux—a book throwing 
interesting light on an aspect of Napoleon not 
perhaps sufficiently considered. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ENGLISH DIALECTS, 


N an article entitled ‘The Lincolnshire 

Dialect in the Eighteenth Century’ 
(‘ N. and Q.,’ clxix, 398—7 Dec., 1935) I con- 
tributed a vocabulary of dialect words 
abstracted from a MS. in the British 
Museum Library (Add. 32640) entitled ‘ Glos- 
saries in Lincolnshire Dialect, 1779-1783,’ 
collected by Sarah Banks, the sister of Sir 
Joseph Banks. The same manuscript also 
contains an interesting list of Norfolk pro- 
vincialisms in a letter which George Nicol 
sent to Miss Banks 31 July, 1789. These 
words had been written down by a Norfolk 
lady at Nicol’s request. In the same MS. 
there is also a short vocabulary of Kentish 
words in Miss Banks’s handwriting. 

Among the linguistic MSS. in the Museum 
Library there are a few others, too, which 
seem to have escaped notice or have not been 
completely utilised. The list of ‘ Words 
used in or about Norwich ’ contained in W. 
Arderon’s Letters and Tracts, 1745-60 (Add. 
MS. 27966) was used by Rye in his ‘ Glos- 
sary of Words used in East Anglia’ (E.D.S. 
1895), but for some reason or other he omitted 
some of the words. Nor does Rye seem to 
have used the vocabulary of Suffolk Dialect 
Words collected by D. E. Davy (1769-1851), 
the Suffolk antiquary, although he drew 
largely upon John Cullum’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Hawsted and Hardwick,’ 1784, 
which provided many of the words in Davy’s 
list. A further short list of Norfolk Dialect 
words and pronunciations which Rye seems 
to have missed is contained in R. North’s 
MS. Add. 32530, fo. 147v-149. 

Add. 34380 fo. 32b-33, Cooper’s ‘ Collections 
for a History of Bedfordshire,’ contains a list 
of Bedfordshire dialect words, many of which 
do not appear in Batchelor’s ‘ General View 
of the Agriculture of Bedfordshire,’ 1808, 
which provides most of the early Bedfordshire 
dialect words quoted in Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ 

From these MSS. 1 have compiled three 
short vocabularies ; the first of East-Anglian 
words which either do not appear in Rye’s 
‘Glossary of the English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
or appear there with different forms or mean- 








ings; the second of Bedfordshire words and 
variants which do not appear in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ and the third Mia 
Banks’s Kentish vocabulary, which is inter. 
esting not only for a few Kentish words which 
do not appear in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ but also for 
some earlier datings—to these latter I have 
added the dates given in the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

the Easf Anglian vocabulary the letter 
(A), (D) and (N) which I have added after 
the words indicate that they are taken from 
Arderon’s, Davy’s and _  Nicol’s _ lists 
respectively. 

East Anglian. 


ANcHORED OvuT (D): branched, applied to 
corn; as beans from the root [Wright records 
the meaning, to hold fast like an anchor]. 

ArtapLtax (N): apoplexy, 

AsHen Keys (N): the seed of the ash 
(Wright records this for Kent), 

Averpupors (D): a beam or such like is 
said to be upon the averdupois when placed 
on its centre of gravity. 

Batam (N): a female ass [Wright merely 
has meaning “‘ ass ’’ | 

BarcuHeLpor’s Burrons (N): (a) a kind 
of catchfly ; (b) sea eggs with points, 

Beextess (N): auricula. 

Bisuy Banpy (D), BusH a Benny Tres 
(N): ladybird, [Variants of ‘‘ Bishop Bar- 
nabee’’: many other variants are recorded 
by Wright]. 

Buacksack (N): a leather can. | Wright re 
cords this in Suffolk, but mostly for Northern 
Counties ]. 

Brow (D): to pay a visit, as ‘‘ I shall blow 
you a visit one of these days.’’ 

Biue Borrtes (N):_ blue _ cornflower. 
[Wright records this in Yorks and Lines]. 

Boy Mautner (A): an effeminate boy. 
[Rye has “ mauther ” = girl]. 

Broopte (D): to brood. [Wright records 
this in Lincs]. : 

Bucasoo (N): a frightful thing. 
records in Lincs, Northants, ete. ]. 

Burse (N.): a hog’s crow and liver. 

Butter Firowers (N): small meadow crow- 
foot. [The meaning is usually ‘‘buttercup”}. 

CaLenpar (North): character. 

Caxon (N): a wig. 

Cuouse (D): a small beetle of a bright 
chestnut colour with a green gilded head and 
corselet—Scarabeus horticola. 

Cuum Mix (N): buttermilk. 

Crag Wueart (D): rivets. [Rye has “clog- 
wheat,” a bearded species]. 

Cuicxer (N): a kind of trap-ball played 
by the young men. 


[Wright 
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Copste (D): a difficulty. 
Cocx’s Eces (N): very small eggs laid by 
hens which they will not let them sit upon lest 
they produce a cockatrice. [Rye gives the 
meaning, an abortive egg without yolk]. 

Coom (D): the ridge left between two 
swaths of corn or hay. 

Coorny (D): applied to dogs when they are 
shy and will not bear rough treatment. 

CorkING, CorKNING (D): turning up the 
heels of a horse’s shoes. [Wright records 
“calkin ’? in Northern counties for the hind 
part of a horse’s shoe turned up to prevent 
slipping |. 
Cracks (N): the dead wood that falls from 


trees, 

Crase (D): a layer. [Wright records 
“ wrig-craze’’ in Cornwall meaning a ridge 
of earth]. 

Cruet (N): worsted stolen by the weavers 
from their masters and sold to the poor people. 

Deck (D): a pond. Sapir. ve records this 
meaning, instead of the ordinary one of 
“ ditch’? for Northern Counties]. 

DiscaLENDAR (North): disparage. 

Drincuine (D): ‘‘a long dringling winter.”’ 
[Rye, to waste time in a lazy, lingering 
manner |. 

Droit (D): a kind of cart. 

Dunnocks (D): coarse gloves, 

DustHunTeER (N): a housemaid. 

Fettinc (North): of oats—not so of any 
other grain. 

Frock Bep (N): a bed made of the chaff of 
the oat. 

Foats-Foor (N): a herb called mercury. 
[Wright: common dialectally for coltsfoot ]. 

Foup (D): faint or fulsome, applied to 
smell or taste. 

Furernon (D): “every futernon,’’ every 
now and then. 

Gim (D): a machine on two wheels for 
carrying timber. 

GimsonerR (D): an ingenious maker of 
nick-nacks. [cf. Rye, Gimson, a gimcrack]. 

Giowse (D): a warming at the fire. (Cf. 
Rye, a strong gleam of heat]. 

Giuskine (N.): to look sullen, displeased. 
[Rye has the form “ glusky ’’]. 

Goop Nucs (N): good eating or drinking. 
[Wright records nug = piece of bread, cheese, 
ete., in Wilts]. 

Goury (D): hungry. Cf. Rye, “‘ gour.” 

e usual meaning is sullen, recorded by 
Wright for Northern Counties]. 

Guapte (N): to coddle apples. 

Guin (N): to chew tobacco. 


[From 
quid ?}. 









Gur (D): a protuberance. 
Hamse (N): heron, 

Hanp Purrer (D): handspike or lever. 
Hasty Puppine (N): flour and milk boiled 
together. [Wright records this mainly for 
Northern Counties]. 

Hetrcu (N): a young pea. 

Hop (A): an alehouse where there is weekly 
public dancing. 

Hownprippte (N): wheelbarrow. 

Hows (D): to get together, as thin corn. 
[Cf. Rye, ‘‘ house,’’ to grow thick and com- 
pact as corn does]. 

Hupptine (D): neither man nor yet a boy. 
[Rye, ‘‘ hudderin ’’]. 

Humste Berries (N): blackberries. 

Hurptre (N): a hurdle of hounds, three 
hounds, 

InKLE (N): a kind of blue and white tape. 
{ Wright records this for most of the Northern 
counties in meaning an inferior or coarse kind 
of tape]. 

InsPINNING (D): the entrails of a hog. 
In1tsn Apricots (N): potatoes. 

Jack (N): a masculine woman. 

Jasy Yarn (N): a kind of knitting worsted. 


[From ‘“‘ Jersey.”’ Wright records in 
Northern Counties in form “ jasey,”’ 
“e jarsey =} 

Jia (N): ‘“‘ to jig about,’’ to gossip. 


[Wright records this meaning in Northants, 
etc. ]. 

Joceine (D): the broad part of a gate- 
back, the thick part of a gate-post which goes 
into the ground. 

JutLock (D): a violent fall. 

Kerr (D): flesh for dogs. 
garbage]. 

Knives anD Forks (N): a long kind of 
shell. 

Lapy Rostnson’s Drops (N): brandy. 

Lamit (A): the lash of a whip.  [Rye, 
“lanner,” ‘‘lanyer’’]. 

Limpsy (D): lithe. [Rye and Wright, 
flaccid, lazy]. 

Lock Boarp (D): of a waggon. 

Lock Hotes (D): of a waggon. 

Manner (D): to turn up a border. [Rye, 
earth dug out of ditches and put as dressing 
on fields]. 

Marry Me Quickty (N): thyme. 

Mazzarps (N): wild cherries. [Wright 
records this as common in West and South- 
West, but does not record it in East Anglia]. 

Mesturns (N): bread made from wheat and 
rye. [Rye, ‘‘ meslin-bread ’’]. 

Mrre Batxs (N): a green ridge which 
divides half-year land. [Rye, balks]. 


[Rye, carrion, 
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Morner or Tuyme (N): wild thyme. 
[Wright records this in Ireland, Cumber- 
land and Somerset]. 

Muttry (D): land is called ‘ multry ”’ 
when it breaks and works well. ([Cf. Rye, 
“ muldry,’’ of earth greatly affected by the 
frost, finely pulverised }. 

Motes (N): the dung of pheasants or par- 
tridges, 

My Lapy (N): a deformed woman, 

My Lorp (N): a deformed man. 

Nan? (D): noise of enquiry = What do you 
say? | Wright records this for various dia- 
lects, but not E. Anglian]. 

Neptune's Buttons (N): sea-eggs without 
points. 

NIBBERKIN (N): punch in a small vessel. 
[ Wright records ‘‘ nipperkin,’’ a small mea- 
sure of 3-pint, in Scotland, Devon and Corn- 
wall]. 

Nosierree (D): head. 

Nums (N): false sleeves for women. 

Nur (D): sweetbread. 

OFFERING (A): a gift given to boys and 
journeymen at Christmas, 

Onearn (D): unlucky, unhandy. [Rye 
gives the usual dialect meaning, inconvenient, 
intractable]. 

Oven CrustTep (D): applied to bread, when 
the upper crust parts from the crumb. 

PanGtep (D): shrivelled. 

Pgasg Puppine (N): found on the shores 
and supposed to be the cavities where the 
spawn of oysters was deposited, 

PickBonE (N): footman. 

Pirman (D): the smallest of a litter of 


8. 
PPior (D): spot or place. 

Pioy THE Wuey (North): to make wild- 
curds of it. 

Pocket Pistot (N): a little flask filled 
with brandy carried on hunting or shooting. 

Prickxer (N): a year-old male deer. 

Promiscuous.y (D): by accident. [Wright 
records this meaning for Scotland, Sussex, 
Herts, etc., but not B. Anglia]. 

RarFrip (D): a pole used to stir the fuel 
in an oven. [Cf. Rye, ‘‘ raffling-pole ’’]. 

Rassets (D): land-whin. {Cf. Wright, 
‘ rastlers,”’ plants which run at the roots, 
Gloucester ]. 

Reaves (D): of a waggon, the upper ledge. 

Retweep (D): spurge. 


Rice-Batkep (North): in ploughing, when 


a ground new broken up has the flag laid 
upon greensward, so the plough takes one 
and leaves another. 









Ritey (D): thick, as in ‘‘ the clouds look 
riley.’’ 

Root-rat.ENn (D): applied to corn. [Wright 
gives the meaning “ loose at the roots’’ used 
in Hertford]. 

Sann Port, Sarm Por (N): the head. 

Scorn (N): to score turnips, to hoe them a 
second time, 

Scutrne (D): an irregular piece of land, 
[Rye, ‘‘ Scoot,’’ ‘‘ Scute ’’]. 

SHattow (D): thin, as in “it is but a 
shallow crop.’ 

Surer Worm (D): the moth that devours 
clothes, 

Suivery (D): backward, fearful. 

SHotrren Herrinc (A): ‘‘as thin as a 
shotten herring.’’ [Wright does not record 
this for EK. Anglia]. 

Suoor (D): a sheaf of wheat. 

Sxum (D): to mow weeds from grass land. 

Skummine (D): the mowing or piece of 
land that has been fed to clear it of weeds, 

Sxyine Grass (A): prospective glass. 

SkywoMMakING (D): in and out, irregu- 
lar ; applied to a hedge where the thorns stand 
iemaliely. [Cf. Rye, ‘‘ Sky Wannaking,” 
shy, giddy, thoughtless ]. 


Stappy (D): wet, dirty. [Cf Rye, 
‘* slab,’”’ puddle]. 

Stor (N): the es of a deer. 

Stusu Breecues (N): a yard-man. 


Snurry (D): tipsy. 

Span (A): to kick. [Rye misquotes 
Arderon’s meaning, giving it as ‘‘ to spare’’]. 

Spup (N): a short knife. [Rye, a chisel 
for weeds. Wright records this as obsolete in 
Devon in meaning, knife]. 

Squas (N): (a) a kind of couch, (b) a young 
pigeon. (Wright, a young unfiedged bird in 
many counties, but not BE. Anglia]. 

Stac Turkey (N): a turkey a year old. 

Statute (N): a fair where servants hire 
themselves for the next year. [Wright re- 
cords this as common in many counties, but 
does not mention PB. Anglia]. 

Stone Runners (N): sea larks. [Rye, the 
ringed plover]. 

Sroot’s Foor (N): “‘ to lay the stool’s foot 
in water,’’ to prepare for company. 

Store Borris (N): a stone bottle of two 
gallons. 

Srow (D): to lop trees. 

Srruntep (D): strained—‘‘ I have strunted 
my thumb.”’ j 

Srunt (D): to stumble. [Rye, to sprain]. 

Srure (D): stiff, wet, applied to land. 

Suss, Suss (D): to hogs to call them to eat. 
[Cf. Rye, to swill like a hog]. 
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Swinarps (N): a very small kind of crab. 
[Rye, ‘‘ swinny pri’ 

Tavous (D): peevish, fretful. 

Tartan (N): a coarse kind of blue flannel. 
(Wright, Yorks and Scotland]. 

Tuick IN THE CuieaR (D): very dull and 
stupid. [Slang]. 

Turirt (North): foison, sap. 

Turums (N): thread stolen by the weavers 
from their masters, 

Torrie (D): beasts are said to topple when 
they sell for double the price they were bought 
in at. 

To-stpe (D): lay it to-side, on one side. 

True Buue (N): gin {slang}. 

TumBLEeD (A): blinded with a handker- 
chief. 

Tut-Batt (N): a game 

oung women of the village. 
orks |. 

Two Faces 1n A Hoop (N): pansy. 

UnEALLOW1NG (A): uncovering. 

Unnion (D): a variant of ‘‘ bunion.”’ 

Wattorrep Asovut (D): of corn, when it is 
laid by rough weather in different directions. 
[Wright has meaning, to beat, knock, in most 
counties but not BE. Anglia]. 

Wasu (D): run of water, through which 
a road passes. 

Weer (D): [Rye, 
ghastly |. 

Wurr a Witt (N): a goat-sucker. 

Wurrircic (N): plaything for children 
made with a nut and an apple. 

Witprncs (N): a kind of apple from an 
_ stock which has not been grafted. 

IsTFUL (D): earnest. [Rye, ‘‘ wishly ’’]. 

Witcu (D): an old witch; a cockchafer. 

Witty Woo (N): barn owl. 

Womsine (D): hollowing in the middle. 

Yre (D): to chink, applied to money [Rye, 
to chirp]. 


layed at by the 
[ Wright, 


thin, puny. pale, 


Bedfordshire, 


.. . Avon: untidy not neat. 
Wright]. 

BULLIMONG : a mixture of beans and oats 
sown together broadcast. [Wright records 
for Herts and E. Anglia]. 
ee: bruised. [Wright, Northants, 
etc. J. 

Bunion: the ball of the great toe. [Not in 
Wright]. 

Bunninc: to gather up the short bean 
stock, or haulm, left after harvest, usually by 
children for fires. [Not in Wright]. 


(Not in 


Cancu: a small load: also a small hay- 





cock. — ht has the latter meaning from 
Batche 


or. 1809]. 






Cuncers: cucumbers. [ Wright, ‘‘conger’’ 
in Northants, etc., but not Bedford]. 

Cuary: careful; also weak or sickly. 

CHARYMAN: a man of delicate constitution. 

Dupey: thick wrought, close together, one 
upon another. (Wright, Northants]. 

Dunny: deaf. [Wright does not record 
for Bedford]. 

Frannton: fresh, full of sap; of grass, 
corn, weeds, etc. [Wright, Northants]. 

FremM: same as the above, firm, fresh. 

GaRGETED: mortification, mortified; par- 
ticularly applied to beasts. [Cf. Wright, 
“‘garget,’’ a disease among animals, East 
Anglia]. 

Grip Cat: male cat. [Wright records for 
various counties, but not Bedford]. 

Gop Enp: the gable end of a house, quasi 
‘* goal,” the extremity or termination. [Cf. 
Wright, ‘‘ goal-end,’’ Northants]. 

Gott, clay, particularly blue clay. 

HELVERED: ‘‘ milk helvered,’’ coagulated, 
curdled. 

Hotcu: to twist or wind around: also to 
lift or shove up. 

Hox’p: foiled, perplexed. 

Lick: to beat. 

LorTer: a litter of pigs: a loiter of eggs. 

LUNCHEON: a large piece; as a clown with 
his luncheon, a large piece of bread or pud- 
ding. [Wright records this for various coun- 
ties, but not Bedford]. 

Mommucks, Mavumets: 
used in various 
‘** mommet ’’]. 

MAUNDRING: muttering. 

Motts, Morts: moths. [Wright, the 
death-head moth, used chiefly in Scotland: 
he does not record it for Bedford]. 

Por: a short space; as ‘‘I’ll be with you 
in a pop,”’ i.e., soon. 

Rack: neck of mutton. 
record for Bedford]. 

Renver: to render fat, to melt it. [This 
is common in dialect, but Wright does not 
note its use in Bedford]. 

Rutuvcks: old clothes, filthy rags, perhaps 
‘* yelicts,’? meaning contemptuously, relic as 
of saints. 

Scrarr: ‘‘the whole scraff,”’ 
quantity, all of them. 

Scork : core, of an apple. [Wright records 
this for Warw. and Shrop. ]. 

Smovuce: to blot or smear over. a 
records this as common in other dialects]. 

SPuNTLE: spoonful. 

UnrEapy: undressed; ‘‘ to make a child 
unready,’’ to undress it. 


idols. [This is 
counties in the form 


[Wright does not 


the whole 
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WemMBLE: to overturn a dish or turn a dish 
or scuttle upside down to cover anything. 


Kent. 
Asx: stubble. 
Bas: a child. 
Broac# : a spit. 
CLepcy: doughy, heavy. 
CappDLING: dabbling. 


HaGGESTERN: magpie. [Recorded by Ray, 


1691]. 
JOssinc Brock: a horse-block [1898]. 
Joss: ‘‘ The horse won’t joss,’’ the horse 


won’t come up to the block. 

LopcE: a cart-house [recent]. 

Lanp (use): to rent land, 

Lipset: a stake or stick | 1736]. 

LIsHE: moist. 

PLUMDODERISH: a building out of the per- 
pendicular. 

Rowrns : after grass [1809]. 

RinceE: a washing-tub [1736]. 

Saw: a narrow wood [1809]. 

SoLe: a pond [1736]. 

SHEET: a little pig. 

Toit: a clump.of trees [1887]. 

TimMBeR TuGs: a timber carriage. 

Waist: quiet [1887]. 

Worset, Wussit: a mawkin: [ Wright, 
“ wasset,’’ scarecrow, in Hants and Wilts]. 
WENT: a way {1851}. 

WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 

University of London. 


« 


THE LETTERS FROM SIR GEORGE 
MACKENZIE TO EVELYN, 


THE fourth edition of Evelyn’s ‘ Diary and 

Correspondence,’ published in 1852, was 
the work of John Forster. The third volume 
contains letters from and to Evelyn, and 
includes about a hundred letters not previ- 
ously printed. Unfortunately Forster’s edi- 
torial work was very rough; collation of his 
text with such originals as are available shows 
errors in transcription and omissions; and 
no critical investigation of the original letters 
was attempted. He also interfered with the 
dates of some of the letters: at the end of 
the table of contents of this volume (p. xii.) 
he inserted a note: 

The reader is also requested to give greater 
precision to the dates of the letters named 
below, by the corrections indicated. The letters 
themselves are given in their proper sequence; 
but the fact of the new year beginning, as it 
then did, on the 25th of March, does not always 
appear with sufficient distinctness. 





There follows a list of fifteen letters whose 
dates are to be altered; e.g., ‘‘ Page 129, for 
‘1660’ read ‘ 1659-60.’ ”’ 

In the reprint of this edition in Bohn’s 
Historical Library (1859) the alterations are 
made silently. Where the original letters are 
not available it is impossible to determine 
what dates they bear; the normal practice 
for a seventeenth-century Englishman in Eng- 
land writing to an Englishman in England be- 
tween 1 January and 24 March of a given year 
would be to use either the double year-date 
or the old style year-date. In the case of the 
first letter marked by Forster for alteration, 
the year-date is new style; but the letter was 
written by Evelyn to Sir Richard Browne in 
France. In the case of four of the letters 
internal allusions show that Forster’s sug- 
gested alteration is wrong; and Forster should 
in the case of three of them have been aware 
of his error. The remaining letters are more 
difficult to date; it is clear, however, that the 
dates as originally printed have generally as 
good a claim to be accepted as the altered 
dates. 

Sir George Mackenzie, sometime King’s 
Advocate in Scotland, the ‘ Bloody Mac- 
kenzie ’’ of the Covenanters, published anony- 
mously in- 1665, ‘A Moral Essay, preferring 
Solitude to Public Employment ’; Evelyn re- 
plied to this with ‘ Publick Employment... 
prefer’d to Solitude,’ which, he states, was 
published on 15 Feb., 1667; the dedication 
is dated 5 Feb. ; it is impossible to tell from 
the book whether Evelyn knew the name of 
the author of the ‘ Moral Essay.’ Forster 
prints two letters from Mackenzie; he sug- 
gested altering, and altered, the date of the 
first of them from 1667 to 1666/7. If this 
view of the date were correct, there would 
already have been some communication be- 
tween the two men; there are, however, cer- 
tain considerations in favour of the date 
1667/8. The letter, with the date as origin- 
ally printed, runs: 

85 Edinburgh, February 4, 1667. 
ir, 

I have written two letters which, with my 
last moral discourses, now lie before me because 
I want your address. This I have at last ven- 
tured upon, which will assure you of a friend- 
ship as zealous, though not so advantageous as 
you deserve; as a testimony of which, receive 
this inclosed poem written by me, not out of 
love of poetry, or of gallantry, but to essay if 
I might reveal my curiosity that way. I could 
wish to know the censure of Sir William 
Davenant or Mr. Waller upon it; and in order 
to this, I beg that you will present this letter 
and it to Sir William, and if he pleases it, to 
give copies of it, or use it as you please. I wish 
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he sent me an account of its errors, and as a 

nance I promise not to vomit any new one. 
Thad sought my security in no other approba- 
tion than your own, if your friendship for me 
had not rendered you suspect. Dear Sir, pardon 
this imprudence in 

Your most humble servant, 
Geo. Mackenzie. 

Mackenzie’s moral discourses appear to be 
his ‘ Moral Gallantry’ and ‘A Moral Dis- 
course,’ both with 1667 as their date of pub- 
lication and perhaps issued together. It is, 
of course, possible that they were available 
for circulation in February, 1667. But one 
would expect a man writing at that time to 
wish his poem to be submitted to Cowley at 
least as much as to Davenant; especially 
when writing to Evelyn, who had dedicated 
to Cowley the second edition (1666) of his 
‘Kalendarium hortense’ ; after Cowley’s death 
on 28 July, 1667, it would be natural to turn 
to Davenant. There is yet a further reason 
for assigning the letter to the later date. 
Mackenzie with his second letter, of which 
the date is given by Forster as ‘‘ 1668,’’ sends 
a poem to the person to whom the letter is 
addressed : 

I resolved to choose for my essay [in verse] 
a theme which (like her for whom the poem 
was intended) would not look ill in any dress... 
This poem being the first fruits of my muse, 
Ihave sent to you as to whom it was due, being 
Apollo’s high priest. 

The two letters refer to the writer’s first 
attempt at verse, and therefore to the same 
poem. If, then, the date of the second letter 
is correct, the first is not likely to be a year 
earlier. 

This second letter was certainly not 
addressed to Evelyn; no one could have called 
him ‘‘ Apollo’s high priest ’’; the praise is, 
however, a suitable compliment for a poet 
laureate. I suggest that this is the letter for 
Davenant enclosed in the preceding letter ; the 
rest of it will be found to support this view. 
The date was perhaps derived by Forster from 
an endorsement ; the place of writing, given 
by him as ‘‘ Edinburgh,’’ from a postscript, 
“Tf you favour me with a return, direct it 
to Sir Geo, Mackenzie, Advocate, in Edin- 


argh. 

Mackensie’s only extant poems are ‘ Celia’s 
Country-House and Closet’ and ‘A Para- 
= upon the CIV, Psalm.’ So far as is 
nown, they were not printed in his life- 
time; they are printed in his ‘ Works, 
1716-22, i. 3-20. If the poem mentioned in 
3 _ letters is either of these, it must be 
* Celia.’ 





E. S. pe Breer. 





FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See ante pp. 292, 328, 367). 


Cuittine (Suffolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1340 
(11). 
(Patronymic from Citta?) 

CHOckE (no county, 1533-8), E.C.P. 765 
(4). 

Cuoxer (Norfolk, 1475-1485), E.C.P. 55 
198). 

( = French Chuquet ?) 
CHowWDE (Winchester, 1391-1453), E.C.P. 
1 


(Cf. Cydda in Searle’s ‘ Onomasticon ’). 

Cuowter (Kent, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 963 (13). 
( = Chute ?). 

Curopson. See Corpson. 

Cuune (Herts, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1420 (42). 
( = Chowne? 

eerie (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 842 


(Place-name from Siefton, Co. Salop?) 
Cuytperovus (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 767 
(45). 
Cuy es (Somerset, 1547), E.C.P. 1109 (25). 
Cf. Harrison, s.v. Cheal. 
Cuytpata (Somerset, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1127 
(44). 
Cuace (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1061 (30). 
Criame (Norfolk, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 606 
(36). 
{ Criamonp (Lincoln, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1208 


(33). 

CireyMonp (Lincoln, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 
126 (62). 

CrapsHo (Hants, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1308 (55). 

CiapsHaw, London Directory, 1932. 

CuareEL (Notts, 1416-7), E.C.P. 6 (142). 


CrassEy (Somerset, 1881-ly15), personal 
knowledge. 

Ciawe (Devon, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 125 
(79). 


CiayssHp (Devon, 1404-1424), E.C.P. 5 
(19). 

Citeymonp. See Clamond. 

CropBeR (Oxford, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 294 


76). 
(Barber quotes German Klober). 
{ CrLoucHTeR (Devon, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1103 
(29). 
CrowTeR (Devon, 1547), E.C.P. 1111 (84). 
( = cobbler ?) 
Crovett (Suffolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1376 (30). 
(Place-name from Claville in Normandy). 
CirusLey (Lincoln, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1387 
(15). 
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CruncEon (Hants, 1624), Southampton 
Record Society Depositions, Vol. i. 


CiryterR (Cumberland, 1551-3), E.C.P. 
1284 (25). 

(Place-name from Cleator). 

Copatp (Norfolk, fourteenth century), 
Chancery Inquisitions, Miscellaneous, Vol. 
ili., 423, 


Coparp (Hants, 1353-4), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, Vol. iii., 174. 
Copwaks (Derby, 1287), Chancery Criminal 
Inquisitions, 27 (21). 
(Codware: peas and beans, or pillow- 
case, ‘ N.E.D.’) 
CoxKter (Lincoln, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1105 (41). 
CotBaRNE (Stafford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
962 (20). 
(From personal name Colebarn). 
(Kent and Surrey, seventeenth 
COLEPEPER 


century), ‘ D.N : 
CULPEPER 


N. B. 
(Kent and Sussex, 1433-1467), 
E.C.P. 38 (33-34). 
Cotram (Kent, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1024 
CoLHOLE, CoLLott (Kent, 1392), Chancery 
Inquisitions, Miscellaneous, 251 (5). 
{ CottorprE (Cambridge, Henry VIII or 

Edward VI), E.C.P. 1505 (23). 

{ Corupre (Cambridge, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 

987 (14). 
Cotnet (Hants, 

(117). 

(Cf. Conett). 
Cotpoys (No county, 1742-1821), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
COLSTYNS WOKE 
Cotstonsotve } ‘Chester, 1551-3), E.C.P. 
Cotstonsoxe ) 1295 (32-36). 

Coturre. See Colloppe. 
CompENn (Kent, 1553-8), E.C.P. 1463 (28). 

Place-name from Comden in Frittenden). 


1475-1485), E.C.P. 59 


Comport (Surrey and Sussex, 1533-8), 
E.C.P. 758 (40). 
Conett (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 960 
(13). 
(Cf. Colnett.) 
Conran (Salop, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1003 
(34). 
Conroy. Cf. le Conrei, I. Edw. I. (old 


French conrei = provisions, array), Chancery 
Criminal Inquisitions 10 (18). 

ConsTen (Sussex, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1026 
(62). 

(Short for Constantine ?) 


Copmyitt (London, 1449-1452), E.C.P. 18 
(78). 
Copperant (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 


974 (51). 








CoPPENER 
1387 (1). 
(Place-name from Copner in Portsea, Co, 
Hants ?) 

Coprock, London Directory, 1928. 
(Diminutive of Cope? Or Cf. Culpake, 
Culpeck.) 

Corsrpce (Sheffield, 1937), personal know. 

ledge. 
Corpows (Norfolk, 1502-3), E.C.P. 259 
35). 
Corpwent (Somerset, 1547-1551), E.C.P, 
1206 (59). 
Corer (Kent, 1396-1453), E.C.P. 7 (52). 
CorNEWE (London, 1475-1485), E.C.P. 67 
(24), 
Corpson, CHropson (Warwick, 1547-1551), 
E.C.P. 1206 (65). 
(Norse corp, a raven, or O.E. personal 
name Croppa ?) 
Corr (Gloucester, 
(60). 

CostemMyLe (Oxford, 1475-1485), B.C.P. 64 
(165). 

Countas (Gloucester, 1538-1544), E.C.P, 
940 (1). 

CovELD oo 1555-8), E.C.P. 1427 (80). 
(= Colville ?) 

Cow tarp (Middlesex, 1510-1515), E.C.P. 

297 (74). 

Cowse (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 756 (29). 

CracHERODE (Essex, 1740-1780), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

CRAPNELL (Suffolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1360 

12 


(Hereford, 1553-5), E.C.P, 


1555-8), E.C.P. 14% 


(French diminutive of Crispin, or a nick- 
name from grapnel? See ‘ N.E.D.’ 5.0, 
crapnel.) 

CrascHeLu (Norfolk 1504-1515), E.C.P. 285 
(19). 

CrasHaw (York, 1572-1636), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

(= Crawshaw. ) 

CrawMe (London, 1515-1518), E.C.P. 3@ 
(41). 
(Probably not from Crambe in Yorkshire, 
the early form of which is Crambum.) 
CRAYLOCKE, CREWLAKE (Devon, 1538-1544), 
E.C.P. 1098 (39). 

Creatock (Devon, 1831), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(Creacombe, Co, Devon, is Crowwecombe 
in ‘ Feudal Aids ’). 

Creep. The name Creoda is given by 
Florence of Worcester circa 515 (See Searles 
‘Onomasticon ’), where it cannot be of 
Christian origin. 

— (London, 1475-1485), E.C.P. @ 
(234). 

Crep (Devon, 1419), Chancery Inquisitions, 
Miscellaneous, 297 (4). 
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CreptyNe (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1426 (31). 
CREWLAKE. See Craylocke. 
Crocuyn (London, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 622 
(40). 

CrokeLynG (Suffolk, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 
507 (6). 
{ (Devon, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1205 


(89). 
Crowtp (Bedford, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1431 
63). 
CrowBacKkE (Hants, 1547), E.C.P. 1175 


(23). 

CrowMBER (Kent, 1475-1485), E.C.P. 57 
180). 
Diced from Cromer, Co. Norfolk ?) 


Crymes (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 763 


(Variant of Grimes ?) : 
Cucer (Cornwall, 1533-8), E.C.P. 879 (51). 
Cuttowe (Kent, 1433-1472), E.C.P. 39 


25). 
= (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 838 (48). 
(= Culpeck ?) 
Cutperer. See Colepeper. 
Cutpy (Cambridge, 1504-1515), E.C.P. (84). 
( = Culpin or Culpit?) 
Cunye (Warwick, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1157 
§1). 
M ~ French Coignet ; Duignan’s ‘Stafford- 
shire,’ s.v. Weston Coyney). 
Currant (Oxford, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1412 
74). 
. Tis (Essex, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 500 (7). 
Dacson (Chester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 776 (12). 
(= son of Dack). 
Dacett (Somerset, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1233 


45). 
aa from Dagnall, Co. Bucks? 
Harrison gives Dagwell as a place-name, 
but I cannot find the place). 
Dacon (Yorkshire, 1242), Patent Roll, 
% Henry III, 3. 
_ (Bedford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 772 
i 


Dater (Kent, 1449-1453), E.C.P. 19 (172). 
_— (Lincoln, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1357 
) 


DALLENDER (Sussex), Star Chamber, 
James 1, 292 (16). 
oo (Salop, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1206 


Dametes (Hants, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1356 (34). 
Darpoo, Dyrpoo (Dorset, 1555-8), E.C.P. 
1445 (63). 
Darras (York, 1431°1463), E.C.P. 9 (42). 
( = D’Arras ?) 
a (London, 1480-1483), E.C.P. 63 


( = D’Artois ?) 








Dartnett, London Directory, 1923. 
(Barber tentatively suggests a place-name 
from Darnhall, in Chester, but cf. Der- 
kenall and Dartnall). 
DassEtt (Devon, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1167 (13). 
DayssHELL (Somerset, 1494), V.C.H. 
Somerset, ii. 131. 
(Dashell in Somerset and Devon = 
thistle; so Wright, cf. also American 
Dashiell). 
Davtyn (Lincoln, 1373), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions Post Mortem, 235 (1). 
( = Daeghelming, or diminutive of 
David?) 
Davetts (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 965 
75). 


Form of Davall (Harrison) or Delves (see 
this document), 
Davenant (London, 1576), ‘ D.N.B.’ 


J. B. Watiis CHapman. 
(To be continued). 








FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


X. THe Rev, THomas Frocnatt Drspry. 


Althorp Park 
Jan. 8, 1815. 
Sir 

Your letter to me under cover to Lord 
Spencer was delivered to me at this place 
where I am on a visit to his Lordship. 

I have both the Catalogues you mention. 
The latter priced. Their value is about 
2 or 38 apiece but the priced one perhaps 
78/64, 

I am, Sir 
Your obedient servant 
T. F. Dibdin. 


There is nothing to show to whom the letter 
was addressed. There is with it a good 
engraving of a _ portrait of the writer 
“engraved by James Thomson from the 
original painting by J. Phillips Esq. R.A.” 

Thomas Frognall Dibdin was the son of 
Thomas Dibdin, Capt. R.N., and Elizabeth 
Compton: his father was elder brother of 
Charles Dibdin, and died early. Dr. Dibdin 
was born in India, 1776, and, on his father’s 
death, was cared for by his uncle, William 
Compton. He was educated at Reading, 
Stockwell and Brentford, and graduated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford: B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1825, and D.D. 1826. He first became a 
barrister and practised for some time at 
Worcester. He was ordained at Winchester : 
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deacon, 1804; priest, 1805; and held a curacy 
at Kensington. He published in 1802 his 
‘Introduction to the knowledge of rare and 
valuable editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics.’ In 1809 appeared his ‘ Biblio- 
mania’ (see key to its characters, ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1S. vii. 151, 338). In 1810 he published a 
new edition of Ames’ and Herbert’s ‘ Typo- 
raphical Antiquities.’ Lord Spencer took 
fim up, and he frequently lived at Althorp 
Park. The Roxburghe Club was formed by 
his efforts as the result of a dinner at St. 
Alban’s Tavern on 17 June, 1812. His other 
publications included ‘ Bibliographical Docu- 
ments’ (1817); ‘Bibliographical Anti- 
quarian and Picturesque Tour’ (1821); 
“Library Companion’ (1824); and ‘ Remi- 
niscences of a Literary Life’ (1836). He 
became vicar of Exning, Newmarket, in 1823, 
and rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square 
(1824). He died 18 Nov., 1847, and was 
buried at Kensal Green. For his connection 
with Coleridge, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 S. i. 107. 
His knowledge of Greek appears to have been 
somewhat superficial, and led to many errors, 
as appears from a work, ‘ Sundry errors dis- 
covered in the ‘‘ Library Companion by the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S.A.S.”’’ His life 
was written for the ‘ D.N.B.’ by the Rev. H. 
R. Luard, and the list of his works there given 
amounts to forty-six. For a tablet to his 
memory in St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 2S. vii. 305. He edited The 
Quiz with Sir R. K. Porter and others. See 
also a characteristic letter from him, 
“N. & Q.,’ 5S. xii. 401. 
T. Cann HuGuHps, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


OHN BRADSHAW AT THE DEANERY 
OF WESTMINSTER.—According to the 
article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ on Bradshaw by S. L. 
Lee, the Deanery was ‘‘ Handed over to the 
Judge as his residence for the future.” On 
comparing this statement with Bradshaw’s 
will, and with account-books of Westminster 
School, it would appear that he paid a high 
rental for his occupancy of the Deanery, and 
tried to arrange for a reduced rental to be 
paid by his wife should she survive him, but 
she died first. First as regards the will, I 
quote from the corrected copy in ‘ Kast 
Cheshire Past and Present,’ by J. P. Ear- 
waker (1880, Vol. ii, p. 73). In a codicil he 
wrote : 
I give her all my right to my houses and 
lodgings att Westminster and desire itt may be 
represented to the Governors of the Schoole and 












Almes Houses there as my last suite to them 
that they would make her a lease of the same 
under a moderate rent considering my vast 
charges disbursed and expended upon the 
inheritance of the same and the many equitable 
considerations which they may have for doing 
thereof. 


Another codicil recites that ‘‘ he also devised 
to his said wife his houses and lodgings ig 
Westminster during the lease lately taken 
from the Governors of the Free School and 
a, there under the yearly rent of 

It is not clear from these codicils whether 
by ‘‘lodgings’’ Bradshaw referred to the 
Deanery—as will be shown later he had other 
property in Westminster; and whether by 
‘‘Free School ’’ he meant Westminster School, 
However, one of the account-books of West- 
minster School preserved at the P.R.O. is 
their original and audited cash-book entitled: 
‘“ The booke of the accepts for moneys received 
and paid of the revenues belonging to the 
Schoole and Almeshouses of Westmr.,’’ cover- 
ing the period 1655-1657. It contains the fol- 
lowing entry : 

5 January 1655. By the Lord Bradshawe for 
half a yeares rent of his house in the Great 
Cloyster late the Deanry due 29th. of September 
£15.00.00. 


Reading will and cash-book together, it 
would appear that the kingkiller paid £304 
year for his lodging at the Deanery and, at 
least for the term mentioned in the cash-book, 
was well in arrears with the rent; and that 
‘** Free School ’’ means Westminster School. 

In a MS. at the Guildhall headed: “ An 
assessment for the Armyes and Navyes of this 
Commonwealth on the parish of Margaretts, 
1654,”’ there are entries relating to the Judge’s 
property, and to others of the name Bradshaw, 
viz.— 


Broad Sanctuary: Stableyard: Lord Brad- 


shaw. Rents £1. Estates £1. 
Petty France: ffraunces Bradshaw. Rents 
£0 0 


" do. “Clement Bradshaw. Rents £0. 1. 4 


That the cash-book already quoted relates to 
Westminster School is proved by other entries, 
©.g. : 

5 July 1655. Mr. Richard Busby Schoole 
master. For a quarters salery ended 25th. day 
of December 1654 by order dated ist. of Feb 
ruary 1654—£17.10.00. 

16 October 1655. To Mr. Thomas Vincent 
Usher. For in lieu of his dyett due to him the 
time he was last year at Westminster. By 
warrant dated August 16th. 1655. £06. 13. % 


G. W. Wricst. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





GUIDE TO HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETIES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


AY I appeal for the help of readers 
in connection with the ‘ Guide to His- 

torical Publications of the Societies of Eng- 
land and Wales’? The main volume of the 
‘Guide,’ which has long been in preparation 
at the Institute of Historical Research, is 
nearing completion. This volume deals with 
ublications issued before the end of 1928, 
ln which date it is continued by annual 
supplements, of which seven have already 
appeared. 

The plan of the ‘ Guide’ is to give for each 
Society included ; 

(a) Dates of foundation, changes of name, 
amalgamations, dissolution, etc. 

(b) Objects, as stated in the rules, 

(c) List of publications of interest for the 
history (including archaeology) of England 
and Wales, and the British settlements over- 
sea. Journals are analysed, with few 
exceptions. 

Much generous help has been given by lib- 
rarians, the secretaries of existing societies, 
and others, but information is still wanting 
in respect of a number of societies, of which 
the following is a first list. The approximate 
dates of foundation or dissolution are given 
in square brackets after queries on these 
points, and details of publications not found 
are included in the hope that readers may 
know of copies available for inspection. Any 
information supplied will be gratefully 
acknowledged. Letters may be addressed to 
the Secretary, Institute of Historical Re- 
search, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 
Alchemical Society. 

Date of dissolution? [1915]. Any publi- 

cations besides Journal, January, 1913- 

September, 1915? 

Anastatic Drawing Society. 

Date of dissolution? {1888]. Any publica- 

tions besides volumes for 1855-88? Not 

found: Vols, for 1863-75, 1881-85. 

Anglia Christiana. 

Date of dissolution ? [1848]. 

Anthropological Society of London (1863-71). 

Objects ? 

Antiquarian Etching Club. 

Date of dissolution ? [1854]. 

Architectural and Topographical Society. 








Date of dissolution? [1908]. 


Architectural Publication Society. 


Date of dissolution ? [1892]. 


Architectural Society (1831-42). 


Any publications besides: J. C. Buckler, 
‘ Elevations of S. Peter’s, Wilcote, 1844’? 


Arundel Club. 


Dates of foundation and _ dissolution? 
[1904-17]. Any publications besides port- 
folios for 1904-16? 


Arundel Soctety. 


Date of dissolution? [1882]. 


Ashmolean Society. 


Any publications besides: [P. B. Duncan], 
Hist. of Museums, 1830. Transactions, 28 
nos. 1838 [1834]-[76]. Abstracts of Pro- 
ceedings, 1832-58. 36 [35] nos. 3 vols. 
1844 |1833]-[1858?]. New Series. 5 nos. 
1866-68. E. Chapman and H. J. 8. Smith, 
‘In Memoriam John Phillips.’ 1874. 
Not found: Abstracts of Proceedings, no. 
30 


Associated Natural History Societies of the 


South-East of England. 

Date of dissolution? [1899]. 
Ballad Society. 

Date of dissolution? [1899]. 


Baskerville Club (1903-31). 


Objects ? 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club. 
Date of dissolution? [1909]. 
Bath Records Society. 
Dates of foundation and _ dissolution? 


[1921]. Objects? 
Batley Antiquarian Society. 
Date of dissolution? [1887]. Any publi- 
cations besides: The Batley Antiquary, 
1887 ? 
Bedfordshire Architectural and Archaeologi- 
cal Society. 
Dates of foundation 
[c. 1850-c. 1905]. 
Birkenhead Literary and Scientific Society. 
Not found: Proceedings, Session viii., 
1864-5; and Inaugural Addresses of Presi- 
dents for 1869. 1873, 1888. 
Birmingham Historical Society. 
Date of dissolution? [1884]. Objects? 
Blackwell and District Scientific and Literary 


and dissolution ? 


Society. 
Dates of foundation and _ dissolution? 
[1900-02]. Objects? 


Burnley Literary and Scientific Club. 
Date of dissolution? [1923]. 
Cheltenham Science Society. 


Not found: Proceedings for 1882-85, 


1890-91, 1897-98, 1899-1901. 
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Chronological Institute of London. 
Date of dissolution? [1858]. 
Church Historical Society. 
Dates of foundation 

[1895-1907]. Objects? Not found: Ist 
edn. [1896?] of ‘The Abolition of the 
Roman jurisdiction,’ by the Rt. Rev. M. 
Creighton, Bishop of Peterborough. [No. 7 
of series. 2nd ed. [1899]; Nos. 54, 59, 64, 
74, 81, 86, 89, 90 of series. 

Council for the Study of International 

Relations, 


and dissolution ? 


Date of dissolution? [1917]. 
Cowper Society. 
Date of dissolution? [1913]. 
Darlington and Teesdale Naturalists’ Field 
Club. 
Date of dissolution? [1907]. Objects? 


Any publications besides Proceedings, vol. i. 
1907. 

East Kent Scientific and Natural History 
Society, 

Not found: Reports 38, 39, 42—Transac- 

tions (original Series, prior to 1885). 
Ecclesiastical History Society. 

Date of dissolution? [1854]. 

English Historical Society. 
Dates of foundation 
[1838-56]. ; 

Guernsey Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
Dates of foundation and dissolution? 
[1893]. Objects? Any publications besides : 


and _ dissolution ? 


o. 1, ‘ Note-book of Pierre Le Roy.’ Ed. 

G. E. Lee. 1893? 
Gypsy and Folk-Lore Club. 

Date of dissolution? [1916]. Any publi- 
cations besides: Romanitshels’ ‘{etc.] 
Gazette, January, 1912-January, 1916. 
‘ Catalogue of Library.’ 1912. ‘ Catalogue 
of Books and Pamphlets.’ {[1913?] 


Historical Society of Science. 


Dates of foundation and _ dissolution? 
at Any publications besides: ‘ A Col- 
ection of Letters...’ Ed. J. O. Halli- 


well. 1841. ‘ Popular Treatises on Science.’ 
Ed. T. Wright. 1841. 

Hull Scientific and Field Naturalists’ Club. 
Date of foundation? [c. 1890]. 

Ilam Anastatic Drawing Society. 
Any publications besides vols. for 1860-73. 
Not found: Vol. for 1869. 

Ipswich and District Field Club (1903-24). 
Objects ? 

Kyrle Society. 
Date of dissolution? [1897]. Not found: 
2nd and 3rd edns, [c, 1894-5] of L. Gilbert- 
son, ‘Some Notes chiefly on the Cathedral 
of St. Paul in London.’ 





Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, 


Not found: Annual Reports 1822/3. 
Transactions 1828/9 and 1834. 
G. Parstor, 


Secretary and Editor, 


IV-CENTURY RECORD OF ARMS~ 
Lot 6 in Hurcomb’s sale of 29 July, 19%, 
was a fifteenth-century vellum manuscript 9 
124 leaves, containing the treatise of Nichol 
Upton, followed by a blazoned record of the 
arms of those present in Scotland with 
Edward III in 1335. The Lot realised £65, 
but I have hitherto been quite unable to trate 
its present ownership. Since I am engaged in 
compiling a list of mediaeval English Rolls 
of Arms (including the later transcripts by 
which alone many of them are now known), 
I should be grateful for information respect. 
ing the whereabouts either of this or of any 
other such documents—especially in private 
hands, 
AnTHONY R. Wacner, 
Portcullis, 


HE MILLION BANK. — Amongst som 
papers that I was working on recently, I 
came across a lot of correspondence relating 
to a bank called the Million Bank. The fol- 
lowing is an example of one of the letter, 
and I would be grateful for more informatio 
about the Bank: 


June ye 16th 1708 

At a Committee of Directors of ye Millio 
Bank. Mr. Edward Grace of Clapham comeing 
to this Committee & desiring to purchase the 
Revercon of ... teen pounds p ann. after his 
Decease. The sd. Edward Grace appeareing t 
be in perfect health. 

Resolved. That the sd. Revercon shall be sold 
at one hundred & tenn pounds and that upon 
paymt thereof The Trustees of this Bank k 
desired to Assigne the sd Revercon to the 
sd. Edwd. Grace or whom he shall appoint. 
This is a true copy and 
WR OUI. UUs * an cockstvences vine 
th Gifford 

Secr: 


J. H. Bussy. 
Furthur Bowers, Harpenden, Herts. 


was WILLIAM RUFUS A PROFIL 
GATE ?—Light-haired and __ red-facel 
William II, his shrewd father’s favourite aul 
conspicuous for filial piety, has been called 
irreligious, rapacious, selfish, tyrannous 
raceless, and unprincipled, for wW 
anulph Flambard may be largely to blame 
And nowadays one finds him being called pre 
fligate. A people’s king, an outdoor mal, 
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-__- 


yo hypocrite, when in health rather a pagan, 
acever strategist, a capable administrator, 
jrilliant mentally, ready of apt speech, on 


a, 


’ 














OB, what evidence can profligacy be imputed to 
ditor, § this unmarried monarch who lived out forty 
rs without leaving to the world, as was 
<MS.~ ff the way with kings before and after, a base- 
y, 1929, & horn brood ? 
Tipt of FREDERIC COoNNETT WHITE. 
‘icholas #3, Cranham Street, Oxford. 
of 
d = EMORIALS TO FOREIGN PRISONERS 
od £65, OF WAR.—What other monuments are 
‘o trate & there in the British Isles which commemorate, 
aged in § all together, a number of foreign prisoners of 
h Rolls § war who died here—like the one to the French 
ipts by § of the Napoleonic wars which was erected in 
‘nown), & the ‘sixties at Dartmoor ? 
respect: M. U. H. R. 
of any a ’ 
private @ (/EARY FAMILY (See clxii. 443; clxiv. 
301, 429; clxxi, 11).—I shall be very grate- 
ER, ful for information about any of the 
ullis, following : 

1. Robert Geary, of Romsey, who married 
it some # Susannah Chapman at Romsey, St. John’s or 
ntly,1§ Trinity, Winchester, on 12 March, 1732 
ela (Harleian Society’s Publications, Vol. xxxv.). 
‘he fol 2. Two Geary smugglers of Cork, referred 
letters, Bt in an old Irish History, the author and 
mation & title of which I am unable to recall to memory. 

3. A Geary who was seized by cramp and 

x drowned in the Thames Floating Bath (situ- 
Million § ited near Hungerford Bridge). The dates of 
ay the first opening and final closing of this bath 
ter his @ Will also be greatly appreciated. 
eing to Epwarp ©. Geary. 
pes B PEGISTERS AND REGISTRIES OF 
ink k @ - WILLS IN LONDON.—Is there, in print, 
to th | 4ly complete list of all the registers and 
int, istries of wills in London? 

_ My copy of ‘ Records and Record Search- 
ing,’ by Walter Rye, 2nd ed., p. 106, London, 
, cites a work, in two volumes, on 
‘London Wills proved in the Hustings Court, 
reBY. 1258-1688,’ by Dr. Sharpe, but I fail to find 
any adequate account of the P.C.C., General 
Probate Registry, Court of Arches, Commis- 
OFLI- 7 Court of London, ete. 
d-faced t Somerset House, I understand, are pre- 
ite aul B 4erved the registers of wills of the Consistory 
callel § Court of Rochester and of the Archdeaconry 
NNOws, of Rochester, containing many wills of Green- 
w wich and Deptford testators. Also at Somer- 
a et House, I am informed, may be seen the 
pro- 


ealendar of wills proved in the Archdeacon 
of Essex, “ a! 











What I am seeking are the facts which 
would enable one to make a fairly exhaustive 
search for wills of testators who resided in 
London or vicinity. 


JILL CREWE, THE HIGHWAY- 
MAN.—Can any correspondent tell me 
where I may find references to Will Crewe, 
the famous Gloucestershire highwayman, who 
was born at Wotton-under-Edge, Glos., in 
1749? I already know of the chapter in J. 
H; Haile’s ‘ Travels East and West,’ but can 
find no other references to him whatsoever. 


J. HarpyMan. 
Wolverhampton. 


ONG MINISTRIES. — I am desirous of 
finding out what is the longest ministry 
at any one church in England to-day. My 
randfather, the Rev. James Hardyman, has 
Seon now for nearly 57 years at Old Town 
Meeting House, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. Of 
long ministries in the past, I know of the Rev. 
Potter Cole, vicar of Hawkesbury, Glos., for 
73 years; Rev. John Elliott, 71 years at Rand- 
wick, Glos.; Rev. Murray Gawne, at Ashill, 
Norfolk, for 70 years, and Rev. William 
Chanter, at Hartland, Devon, for 70 years; 
Rev, G. E. Eller, 61 years at West Winch, 
Norfolk; and Rev. G. T. Thompson, who was 
at Heacham, Norfolk, for at least 57 years, 
if not more. Can correspondents supply me 
with particulars of other long ministries? 


J. Harpyman. 


THE HOUR OF RISING.—Would it be 

correct to say 1. that, on the whole, people 
throughout Europe start the day later than 
their forefathers in the Middle Ages did; and 
2. that the English are later risers than most 
other peoples ? 


HF. 
ARRY FAMILY.—I shall be most grate- 
ful for information concerning the 
following : 


(a) Contrary to the statement appearing in 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ it is now known that the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Parry, D.D., Bishop of the dio- 
cese of Worcester (1610-1616) was married and 
had three sons, Henry, Richard and George. 
Information is sought as to the descendants 
of these three sons. 

(b) Buried in the vaults of the church of 
Aston Somerville, Glos., are several members 
of the Parry family of this place. Informa- 


tion is sought concerning the descendants of 
ohn Parry, Jun., who was for 


the Rev. 
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many years a curate in the parish of St. 
James, Bath, where he died 3 Jan., 1737, 
aged seventy-three. He was buried in the 
above church, 

(c) Information is sought concerning John 
Parry who was a King’s Messenger from 
5 Oct., 1720, until the year 1744, 


R. E. Parry. 


ILLIAM BURBAGE. — Wanted, the 

parentage, pedigree, and any collateral 
details concerning this man, who was of 
Hayes Park, Middlesex, and was buried at 
Hayes, Monken Hadley. His will was proved 
P.C.C. 25 Dec., 1497. His wife’s name was 
Cecilia (Sescily) Grene of Hayes—still living 
in 1518. 

A. G. E. 


OMINION OR COLONY.—What is the 
’ exact difference between a Dominion and 
a Colony? It has, of course, something to do 
with self-government, but I do not know 
what. 
J. P. Bacon Purtuips. 


NSTITUTIONALS. —I read somewhere 

that Dons at Oxford (or was it Cam- 
bridge?) might at one time be seen taking 
afternoon walks up to a certain milestone, 
which they would touch and then turn back. 
On their return they knew that they had 
walked their proper number of miles. This 
sounds like an antiquated custom. Is it still 
practised? What would be the right number 
of daily miles for a Don of average walking 
power—middle-aged, no doubt, for the young 
would hardly take this exercise ? 

Rvsticvs. 


O STORIES WANTED.—Can any reader 
give me a reference to two tales? 

7 A farmer, riding a mare, is pursued by a 
stallion, which overtakes the mare as she is 
entering the stable with unfortunate results to 
the farmer. 

I cannot find it in the Decameron, where I 
thought it was. 

(2) A young subaltern is voyaging to India in 
a ship which gets into the calm interior of a 
eyclone in the Bay of Bengal. In this calm 
eentre are a number of birds floating on the 
sea. For some reason or other—which is given 
in the narrative—the young officer dives over- 
board and swims about in the calm water. He 
is finally picked up by (another) vessel, joins 
his regiment but is sent back to England by the 
irate colonel. 

These details are vague but will suffice for 
anyone who has read the original. I do not find 
it amongst Col. W. P. Drury’s stories. 


W. B. Lavrence. 








__ Replies. 


ae 


CORONATION IN FRANCE, 


(elxxii, 372). 


‘THE Voltairian Louis XVIII twice pledged 

himself to go to Rheims to be crowned, 
but he did not keep his promises. Various 
reasons have been given for his abstention: 
it has been pointed out, for instance, that he 
had been crowned at Mittau and that sufficed, 
But the true cause for the failure was that 
the corpulent monarch was _ physically 
incapable of supporting the strain involved 
in a religious ceremony that would last for 
six hours, 

Very different was the case with his sue 
cessor, Charles X, tall, thin and active, 
although he was almost a septuagenarian, He 
desired eagerly to revive a ceremony that dated 
back to Clovis, and would therefore give to 
the restored monarchy of the Bourbons, 
eclipsed by the incomparable achievements of 
Napoleon, the prestige of antiquity. Though 
the spirit and circumstances of the age neces 
sitated changes in the rite, it was, neverthe 
less, essentially mediaeval. The King lay 
before the altar with his face touching the 
cushions on the pavement; he knelt befor 
the archbishop when, through certain holes in 
the one garment he was wearing, the sacred 
oil was applied ; by a special privilege he com- 
municated under two species and he again 
knelt when the archbishop placed on his head 
the massive crown of Charlemagne. Yet ther 
was something unsatisfactory about the cere 
mony. The part played by Talleyrand, once 
a bishop, now married and defrocked, was an 
absurdity ; Charlemagne’s crown was not in 
its place in the hands of Jourdan, who had 
won fame as a republican general. There was 
an immense contrast, too, between the King, 
prostrate before the prelates and the altar, 
and Napoleon snatching from the hands of 
the Pope the crown, so that he might himself 
place it on his head, and many thought the 
attitudes of the Bourbon ruler unworthy of 
the head of a nation of soldiers, 

Five years later the old Bourbon line had 
disappeared and Louis-Philippe became King 
of the French. After a sorry and dangerous 
ride to the Hétel de Ville, he embraced 
Lafayette on a balcony and the cheers of 
the mob were supposed to indicate thelr 
acceptance of him. A week later he went with 
his wife, his admirable family and a brik 
liant staff to the Palais-Bourbon, and seated 
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himself on a small chair. The people, we are 
told, were present in all their strength and 
dignity and remained seated while Louis- 
Philippe, et gave his assent to a re- 
yised edition of the Charter that was read 
out to him. Then he was allowed to occupy 
the throne and was addressed as monarch. 


In this way the ‘‘ Citizen-King”’ was 
enthroned, but there was no coronation. See 
Ia Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Feb., 


1937, ‘Le Sacre de Charles X,’ by J. P. 
Garnier, with its numerous references, and 
Thureau-Dangin’s ‘ Historie de la Monarchie 
de Juillet,’ vol. i, 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


XTINCT FAMILIES THEIR 

ARCHIVES (clxxii. 372, 394).—This query 
might have been more precise, but I suppose 
that by a ‘‘ family dying out ”’ is meant the 
failure of a direct line, as the existence of a 
“next relative ’’ is indicated. Family deeds 
and charters will usually relate to property, 
and they would go to the person to whom the 
land passes, whether by gift, by will, descent 
or sale. A ‘‘ near relative,’’ as such, would 
have no right to them unless he or she took 
the property to which they relate. ‘‘ Original 
Mss.” mean, [I suppose, such things as 
letters, diaries, pedigrees, etc., and these, as 
opposed to deeds, would usually go to the 

rson who got the personal property (money, 

miture, etc.) of the last owner, under his 
ér her will or intestacy. In the latter case 
there might be more than one person entitled 
to share ownership. A solicitor cannot re- 
tain documents after his charges have been 

aid, and can never become the owner except 

purchase, 
R. S. B. 


EEKLY ANTIQUARIAN COLUMNS 
(clxxii. 325, 375).—A still older column 
was one founded in 1871 by Mr. Askew 
Roberts in the Oswestry Advertiser, entitled 
‘Bye-Gones relating to Wales and the Border 
Counties.” The reprints cover an irregular 
series of years from October, 1871. They con- 
tinued with gaps to Dec. 31, 1919, making a 
set of 24 volumes, nine of the original and 
fifteen of the new series which began in 1889. 
It was stated in 1926 that the series would be 
continued, and the column still appears, 
though I do not know whether it has been re- 
rinted. The indexes have been very poor. 
n 1887 a separate one to the first seven vol- 
umes was issued, the indexer adopting the 
strange method of putting the page reference 





before that of the volume. It was claimed 








that this was the first weekly column of the 
kind, the ‘Cheshire Sheaf’ coming next. I 
had a complete set, but sold it. 

R. S. B. 


“ QEIZE QUARTIERS ” (clxxii. 283, 337, 

374).—Is it known why the sixteon 
great-great-grandparents were selected for this 
special tribute? Personally, I can _ pro- 


duce eight great-grandparents who were 
undoubtedly armigerous, 
1. Mundy, of Co. Derby; 2, Rodney, 


daughter of Admiral Lord Rodney; 3. Her- 
bert, son of Earl of Carnarvon; 4. Allen, 
daughter of Viscount Allen (Irish peerage) ; 
Turner, son of Sir Edward Turner, Bart. ; 
Dryden, niece of Sir John Dryden, Bart. ; 
Skottowe, Co. Norfolk; Robinson, daughter of 
Admiral Mark Robinson, 

As regards the sixteen great-great-grand- 
parents, only three elude me. The first is 
the wife of Admiral Lord Rodney, Henrietta, 
daughter of John Clies, of Lisbon, 1739-1829. 
The second is the wife of Beville Dryden, of 
Ore, Co, Berks, Mary, daughter of William 
Dubber, of Cirencester, d. 1791. The third 
is the wife of Admiral Mark Robinson, stated 
to be Margaret, daughter of Withers, of 
Worcester, by his wife O'Neil, d. 1834. The 
remaining thirteen are Mundy; Meynell; 
Rodney ; Herbert; Wyndham; Allen; Barry, 
Co. Meath ; Turner, Baronet ; Leigh, of Adles- 
trop; Dryden, Co. Northants; Skottowe, Co. 
Norfolk; Bellinger, of South Carolina; and 
Robinson, Co. Westmorland, 


P. D. Munpy. 


Although I do not claim that all, or per- 
haps any, of my great-great-grandparents 
were armigerous, I am still one of the lucky 
men mentioned by Mr, B. C, Trappes-Lomax 
who can name them. 

The sixteen families of which I am com- 
pounded are: Vidler, Bishop, Stevens, Dunck, 
Collyer, Stanford, Shorter, Spicer, Amon, 
White, Coleman, Huggins, Selmes, Elphick, 
Weeks, Standen, 

Though there may be a slight admixture of 
Huguenot blood, I challenge anyone to produce 
so clear an evidence of English descent, there 
being no Scotch, Irish or Welsh names 
among them; nor have any married relatives. 

For great-great-great-grandparents I can 
add: Jeffrey, Sharp, Baker, Thompsett, God- 
frey, Callis and Curteis, which makes only 
nine short of the thirty-two I must have had. 
They nearly all hail from East Sussex and 
West Kent. 


Lzeopotp A. VIDLER. 
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XVII-CENTURY MURDER TRIAL IN 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS: FRANCIS 
TYTON (clxxii. 353).—Lord Chancellor Finch 
was Lord High Steward at two trials of peers 
for murder, those of the Earl of Pembroke 
and of Lord Cornwallis. The Earl was found 
guilty and escaped punishment by privilege; 
Lord Cornwallis was found not guilty and 
was discharged. This trial is given in Cob- 
bett’s ‘State Trials,’ vii. 143 et seq. Sir 
Thomas Fanshaw was Clerk of the Crown in 
the King’s Bench. ee 4 


PRE-LOURDES APPARITION (elxxii. 

298, 376).—Medals of ‘‘ La Salette ’’ are 
quite common both in England and in France. 
They record the ‘‘ apparition ’’ of Our Lady 
to Pierre-Maximin Giraud and Francoise 
Mélanie Calvat-Mathieu on Sept, 19, 1846, 
at La Salette, near Corps, a somewhat inac- 
cessible place which I visited on July 5, 1928, 
from Grenoble, sleeping at Corps in the bed 
in which Napoleon Buonaparte slept the 
night he landed after his escape from Elba! 
I possess the funeral-card of Mélanie Calvat, 
who died as Soeur Marie de la Croix on Dec. 
14, 1904. The story is well-known, and may 
be read at full length on pp. 138-163 of 
Arthur Loth, ‘Le Miracle en France au dix- 
neuviéme siécle ’ (Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie, 
1894), which also contains many similar 
stories. 1 found the pilgrimage-centre at La 
Salette quite interesting and much less vulgar 
than that at Lourdes: but it is much less 
popular except in the locality. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PECULIAR PLACE-NAMES (clxxii. 370). 

—To Mr. Askew’s “ Linger-and-die ”’ 
(Co, Durham) I would add ‘ Pity-Me”’ 
{otherwise Framwellgate Moor, Co. Durham), 
‘* Wide-Open ’’ (otherwise Seaton Burn, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne), and ‘‘ Soloman’s Tump,”’ 
a few miles from Gloucester. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IGNS FOR “ PLUS” AND ‘‘ MINUS” 
(clxxii. 371).—Not being a mathemati- 
cian, I can only quote from a book which may 
now be quite obsolete in what it says of the 
above signs. Robert Potts, well-known at one 
time for his edition of Euclid, wrote as fol- 
lows in his ‘ Elementary Arithmetic, with 
Brief Notices of its History,’ p. 26 of the 
Introduction: ‘‘ The sign + is used to sig- 
nify addition . . . Its origin is uncertain; 
it has been supposed to be the abbreviation 
of the word et, as found in some manuscripts.”’ 
I do not understand the assertion that 





‘plus’? is short for ‘‘surplus.’’ If 

Stevinus is meant the famous mathematiciag 
and engineer, well-known by name at least t 
readers of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ it sounds 
curious to describe him simply as ‘‘a men 
chant’s clerk.’’ Robert Potts, in the place 
just referred to, writes that some have sup. 
posed the sign for minus was adopted because 
a small line was commonly used in Latin to 
show the contraction of a word by the omis. 
sion of one or more of its letters. But the 
book was published as long ago as 1876, and 
later research may have rejected thes 


guesses, Epwarp Bensty. 


POLITE SYNONYMS FOR PRISONS 

(clxxii. 371).—Many examples could hk 
given of the application of “college ’’ to a 
debtor’s prison and still more of ‘‘collegiates” 
or ‘‘collegians’’ to its inmates. T, L. 0, 
Davies in his ‘ Supplementary English Glos. 
sary ’ defines ‘‘ collegiate ’’ as ‘‘ an inmate of 
a debtor’s prison ’’ with a quotation from 
Roger North’s ‘ Life of Lord Guilford,’ and 
quotes under “‘ collegian”’ in this same sens 
a passage from chapter vi. of ‘ Little Dorrit,’ 
He might have added that in the very next 
chapter Dickens uses the words “‘ college" or 
“* collegian ’’ over half a dozen times, while in 
chapter xxxvi., at the end of Book I, wher 
Mr. Dorrit finally leaves the Marshalsea 
prison, we find these words used no less than 
fifteen times! Again in ‘ Pickwick,’ when 
our hero is in the Fleet prison, Mr. Smangle 
says to him: 

I say—do you expect anybody this morning? 
Three men—devilish gentlemanly fellows—have 
been asking after you down stairs, and knock- 
ing at every door on the Hall flight; for which 
they’ve been most infernally blown up by the 
collegians that had the trouble of opening ’em. 

Further examples are surely unnecessary. 


Epwarkp Bens y. 
St. Albans. 


POEMS IN PRAISE OF BOOKS AND 
READING (cliv. 245, 285, 304, 323, 
412).—The most familiar of such verses in 
America is that written by Emily Dickinson 
in 1873. It has been widely used and quoted: 


There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any courses like a page 

Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take, 
Without oppress of toil; 

How frugal is the chariot 

That bears the human soul! 


E. E. B 
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MERICAN PRONUNCIATION (clxxi. 
386 ; clxxii, 106, 193).—R is a troublesome 

letter in the Southern section of the United 
States. The name of the letter itself and the 
sound of a (isolated) as in father sound almost 
alike. Words like pot and part sound like 
homophones to an untrained ear. The result 
is considerable confusion in spelling. For 
example, I often get from my university 
students spellings with adventitious r’s, such 
as ballard and interlect. And I cite the fol- 
lowing sentences, culled recently from an 
examination paper, as further illustration of 
this confusion : 

The ballard is a narrative in lyrical form 
which has no arthurship. 

Of the romances, King Author is the main 
figure. 

The epic has no known arthur. 

The young man who wrote these sentences 
is from Pasquotank County, North Carolina. 


Eston Evererr Ericson. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


RMINB (clxxii. 317).—The marginal refer- 
ences given below, in square brackets will 
direct ‘‘ S.’’ to fields wherein some of the de- 
sired data may be seen. They are on p. 341 of 
the first tome of Monsieur de la Curne de 
Sainte-Palaye’s ‘Mémoires sur |’ Ancienne 
Chevalerie ’ (Paris, 1759), and relate to the 
twelfth note on the fourth part, beginning : 


Tl n’appartenoit qu’aux Chevaliers de porter 
le vair & l’hermine, suivant un compte de 1351 
{citée par la Roque, ‘ Nobl.’ ch. III, p. 443]; 
ce qui faisoit dire vers le méme temps A un 
de nos poétes [Eust. Desch. ‘ Poés. mss,’ fol. 
136, col. 1], en moralisant sur la necessité de 
mourir : 

.. . La mort & tous s’applique, — 

Nulz Advocats pour quelconque réplique, 

Ne scet plaidier, sans en ce passage, 

Ne Chevalier tant ait hermine frique. 


Voyez encore le Laboureur [‘Orig. des 
armoir.’ p. 139 & 147] au_sujet de l’hermine, 
du vair & du petit gris, & l’ordonnance du Roi 
de 1294 [citée par le P. Ménestrier, ‘da la 
Cheval.’ p. 131 & 182]. . . 


FREpERIC ConNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxii. 372).—Lowndes, 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual’ (Bohn), under 
‘Shepherds ’ describes editions of the Kalendar 
of Shepherds 1503-1656. This is a translation 
of a French book ‘ Le Compact et Kalendier des 
Bergers.’ Under ‘ Spenser, und’ is noted 
“The Shepheardes Calendar’ 1579 etc. The 
British Museum has the 1732 and 1758 editions. 


J. ARDAGH. 








The Library. 


Lessing’s Relation to the English Language 
and Literature. By Curtis C. D. Vail. 
(Columbia University Press, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 15s. net). 

|? is certainly a good thing, before study- 
ing a man’s use of any literature foreign 

to him, to make out as exactly as ever one can 
how much he knows of the language concerned, 
The best criterion, no doubt, is any writing of 
his in the language; the next best, transla- 
tion. Lessing turned a good deal of English 
into German, and the first part of this study 
is taken up with examples of his faults and 
his excellences as a translator illustrated in 
minute detail. Professor Vail thinks very 
well of Hutcheson’s ‘ System of Moral Philo- 
sophy ’ in the German esteeming it difficult 
as being abstract and technical. There we do 
not altogether agree with him, believing works 
of generalisation the easiest of any to read in 
a language with which one is not yet familiar. 
More interesting than the Hutcheson are 
Law’s ‘ Serious Call’ and the ‘Aesop’s Fables’ 
of Richardson. Lessing was a clever, sym- 
pathetic translator whose progress in grasp 
of English Professor Vail is able to indicate : 
but he is also somewhat hurried and apt to 
omit things. The Professor’s own knowledge 
of both English and German is so clearly ade- 
quate that we might almost have taken his 
word for Lessing’s efficiency and saved him 
the trouble of this word for word examina- 
tion of lengthy works. 

All this is Part I. Part II is concerned 
with Lessing’s possible English sources for his 
plays. The mid-eighteenth century in Ger- 
many was a moment when interest in English 
was superseding interest in French. ro- 
fessor Vail traces acutely the extent and 
nature of the English influence Lessing was 
willing to undergo, the reasons for it, the 
reasons also for certain limitations, and for 
retention of principles from French dramatic 
theory. Lessing, in fact, was in a position 
not unlike that of the Elizabethan dramatist : 
of his native literature there was in his day 
nothing much to his purpose: all the more 
readily did he seize upon what a foreign 
literature had to give him—unfortunate, per- 
haps, in some degree in that the two foreign 
literatures which he most thoroughly absorbed 
had reached full and splendid development ; 
he could not, therefore, lift what he took 
from them to something in itself higher. 
Nevertheless, as we know, his services to 
German literature, both as dramatist and 
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critic, were immense. 

Studies such as this, except for the more 
experienced reader, have certain disadvan- 
tages. Tracing back material—and it is apt 
to be done for the very minutiae of material— 
to some source other than the author’s brain, 
leads only too easily to a conception of the 
author himself and his work as a conglo- 
merate. Of Lessing this would be emphati- 
cally an erroneous conception. Professor Vail 
guards against it—doing so especially in his 
final chapter which he entitles ‘The Profile 
of Lessing’s English Interest’ — which is 
what, we suppose, our own writers would call 
an ‘‘ outline ’’ of the subject. 


BooKsELLeRsS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tue first section of Messrs. FRancis 
Epwarps’ Catalogue No, 63 describes books 
about the East written before 1750. Here are 
some good copies of interesting old voyages, 
many of them Jesuit relations of missionary 
enterprise. Thus there is the ‘ Relation de 
ce qui s’est passé en l’année 1649 dans les 
Royaumes ot les Péres de la Compagnie de 
Jesus de la Province du Japon publient le 
Saint Evangile,’ by le Pére Alexandre de 
Rhodes, a sm. 8vo in the original mottled 
vellum (Paris, 1665, £10 10s.) and several 
other works of this Father; Trigault’s ‘ De 
Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas’ (1615: 
£8 10s.), and another account of missions to 
the Japanese translated from Italian into 
French by a Jesuit Father—a sm. 8vo in the 
original vellum (Paris, 1628: £12). A com- 
plete set of the publications of the Linschoten 
Society (1909-34) is offered for £50. Van 
Noort’s description of his voyage to the East 
Indies, 1598-1601, is bound up with the his- 
tory of another Dutch voyage of about the 
same date which contains a vocabulary of 
French, Javan and Malayan words (1610: 
£12). We must not omit mention of Manoel 
da Veiga’s description of Tibet, 1625-26, con- 
tained in his general description of the state 
of Christianity ‘‘ overseas ’’ as we should say 
now, a book of which a first edition is here 
(Lisbon, 1628: £9) ; nor yet of a copy (4 parts 
in 2 vols. folio) of Thevenot’s collection of 
voyages brought out in Paris in 1696 (£20). 
Spilbergen’s ‘Speculum Orientalis Occiden- 
talisque Indiae Navigationum ’—his voyage to 
the Moluccas via the Straits of Magellan 
(Leyden: 1619: £15); Capt. John Stevens’s 
translation of the ‘ Portuguese Asia’ of 





Manuel de Faria y Sousa (1694-5: £18), and 

Sir Dudley Digges’s ‘The Defence of Trade 

ir Thomas Smith ee 
) 


in a letter to 
Governour of the East India Com 
(1615: £10) with a best edition (1 
Dampier’s ‘ Voyages’ (£18) may serve 
further examples of an interesting collecti 
In the same firm’s Catalogue No. 610, whi 
describes ‘‘ Books on Books ’’ among editi 
of Manuscripts we noted the two volumes 


‘Miniatures of the Manuscripts of ht oa 


prior to the Thirteenth Century,’ brought Ee 
in 2 vols. folio in 1931 by Mr. L. W. Joneg 


and Mr. C. R. cng | (£6 6s.); the Ormesby & 


and the Bromholm Psalters brought out by 
the Roxburghe Club in 1926 (£20) and the 
Trinity College Apocalypse (1909: £24). ‘ 


We have received from Tunbridge Wells 
the Catalogue No. 141 of Mr, R. Hatz, de 
scribing about 300 items of varied interest, 
Right or nine of them may serve as examples, 
Thus we noticed, offered for £4 4s., the edi- 
tion of White’s ‘Selborne’ printed by 
Bensley in 1813, a _ large-paper, extra- 
illustrated copy which was once in the 
Hughenden hilsen and bears Coningsby Dis. 
raeli’s bookplate. A first issue of the first 
edition of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam ’ in the 
original cloth is priced £4 10s. (1850). John 
Hunter, robe-maker to Queen Victoria, wrote 
out in copper-plate handwriting on about 
175 folio pages, decorated with initial letters 
and other ornaments, and illustrated with 
four engravings, an account of Her 
Majesty’s coronation, and of the coronation 
of the other Queens regnant of England, 
which he began in 1838 and finished in 1858, 
and this is to be had for £8 8s. An early” 
treatise on Auriculas in the first edition — 
Isaac Emmerton the author—is a es 
item (1815: £2 5s.) and another, of whi 
the price is £25, is a set of Maund’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden’ (1829-1851). A child’s coloured | 
jig-saw puzzle (but puzzles were not called” 
“* jig-saw ’’ then, surely) of 129 pieces ; 
representing scenes of English history, 
which was made about 1830, is also attractive 
(£3 10s.). For 25 guineas may be had the 
last painted portrait of Henry James, done 
by L. C. Powles when the two men were bot 
living at Rye. Finally, Mr. Hall has a mid” 
XIV-century French MS. decorated in gold 
and colours on vellum—a collection, it would 
appear, of Psalms and Prayers, which he 
prices £10 10s. 
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